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The streets were traversed by armed bands on either side. Everything
seemed to portend a bloody solution of the crisis. At this juncture Drusn^
attended by a number of his adherents, was returning one evening to his
house. Passing along an obscure corridor he was heard suddenly to cry out
that he was struck, and fell to the ground with a poniard planted in Hs
groin. In a few hours he expired, exclaiming with his dying breath," When
will Rome again find so good a citizen as myself ? " The assassin had escaped
in the crowd (91).
The murder was generally imputed to the senatorial party, and espe-
cially to the consul Philippus. The magistrates omitted to make inquiry
into the circumstances, while the murdered man's opponents hastened to
abrogate such of his measures as had already passed into laws; and his
adherents were too stupefied to resist. Severe decrees were speedily issued
against the Italians, and they were peremptorily forbidden to interfere in
the affairs of the republic. An obscure tribune of foreign extraction, named
Varius, was put forward by the knights to impeach some of the principal
nobles, as reputed favourers of the movement. A Bestia, a Cotta, a Mum-
xnius, a Pompeius and a, Memmius were condemned and banished. Among
the accused was the illustrious ^Emilius Scaurus. The only raply he deigned
to make to the charge was this: " Varius the Iberian accuses Scaurus prince
of the senate, of exciting the Italians to revolt. Scaurus denies it. Romans I
which of the two do you believe? " The people absolved him with acclama-
tions. But the knights still thirsted for vengeance upon their hereditary
enemies, and the actual outbreak of the threatened insurrection alone pre-
vented them from effecting a wider proscription of the most unpopular of
the nobles.
The allies flew desperately to arms. The death of Drusus and the pros-
tration of his adherents within the city reduced them to their own national
resources; but their last scruples vanished with the loss of their Roman
associates. The Marsians were summoned to take the lead, and their chief
Pompaedius Silo was the soul of the confederacy. Eight or more nations,
the Pieentines, the Yestines, the Marrucines, the Pelignians, the Samnites,
the Lucanians and the Apulians, together with the Marsians, gave mutual
hostages and concerted a simultaneous rising. Now for the first time they
vowed to unite together in a permanent association. They proposed to con-
stitute a great federal republic, organised on the model of Rome herself, with
a senate of five hundred, two consuls, twelve praetors, and for their capital the
central stronghold of Corfinium in the Apennines, to which they gave the
name of Italia. They struck medals bearing the impress of the Sabellian
bull trampling under foot the Roman she-wolf. This alliance indeed was
confined for the most part to the nations of Sabellian origin, and its decrees
were issued in the Oscnn language, the common root of the idioms then in
use among the central bribes of the peninsula. The Etruscans, the Latins,
and the Umbrians held aloof from it, and together with Campania, which was
already thoroughly Romanised, adhered to the fortunes of Rome. The
Bruttians no longer existed as a nation, and the cities of Magna Grsecia had
ceased to have any political importance. The Gauls beyond the Rubicon,
who had joined Hannibal against the Romans, long since exhausted by their
struggles, made no ef Tt now to recover their independence.
What was the relative strength of the combatants now arrayed against
each other ? Three centuries earlier, at the date of the great Gaulish inva-
sion, the nations of Sabellia, together with the Apulians, could arm, it is
said, 200,000 men, while the Etruscans, Latins, and Umbrians vaunted